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ABSTRACT , 

This study examined the rples^ functions, and' _ 
effectiveness of a-^'froup of teachers who became Instructional Leaders 
(iLs), assuming major responsibility for assuring the implementation 
of a voluntary school improvement program within their respective 
schools. The program, called SITIP (School Improvement Through 
Instructional Process) , and initiated by the Maryland State 
Department* of Education , supported local_ education agencies in their 
adoption and implementation o instructional 
models : Act iye Teaching; Mastery Learning ; Student Team Learn iSg;^ and 
Teaching Variables . Data were collected for the IL study from local 
educators , students , and state technical assistants in the form o£ 
observational interviews , guest ionnaires , and document analysis. 
Fdctors'or conditions related to the success of teachers as ILs are 
summarized in the ^f orih of recommendations • For a teacher to be 
successful as ah IL: (1) implementation in the first year shbuld.be 
limited to the teacher's school; (2) ILs should be given sufficient^ 
time to plan 'and develop enough materials fbr a bbihplete course 
before, iihpleihehtat ion begins; (3) the IL shbuld be involved frbm the^ 
initial phases bf planning and training; ii) 11, expertise in the 
ihs^ructibiial model is necessary;. (5) IL leadership style shbuld be 
dembcratic; (6) the twb key tasks bf the IL are training and coaching 
other teachers ih the ihhovatibh; aiid (7) lidmihi strative support is 
essential fbr IL success. (JD) 
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TEACHERS AS INSTRUCTIONAI. LEADERS (Sammary)*. 



•This 9tu5y examined the roles , functions, and effecti^ness of a groap of 
te^chjerfl who i_ in_additibn to thjeir traditional classroom roles , beqame^i^^ 
tio'nal leaders (11^5*^ • assuinlhg ihajbf responsibility fot assuring ImpiemeTitHtion 

of a v,oluht^y school Imprbvemeht program within' their respjectfve schools. 

This program^ dalled SITIP (Schbbl Imprbvement Through Instructional Process) 
was initiated by th^ M^rylayid State.I>epartment"df^ Education, which sup . 



local educatibh.|agencie0' (LEAs) iri' their* addpt^idh:^nd Jjmplementatipn of four r 
reSearch-tapd.ihstrUctibhal ^m^ Active Teaching (AT) , Mastery Learning \ 

(I^L).i Studeftt Team Learning.^ (STL) , and Teaching Variables (TV). 

Data were cbljected frxJih Ibcal educators (principals, teachers , central 
office 8taf^3 students, ahi the states, t'achnical- a8^istanta a^ss^g^ed Xo^^ 
support in the eight (8) prbjects in the seven (7): LEAs with teachers as 
instructional leaders- FbUr general methods ^ of data collection were^used : \\ 
observatibns bf Jtraining 'and planning activities and at^yislts to ^choo^s; 2) • 
Interviews, with key LplA and SEA staff; 3) . questio miaires glveR to participants 
of critical events ani^ttT'^ldcal implementer&; and' A) document -analysis of 
materials such as LEA "prdpdsals- and data summaries of cognitive and affective 
measures bf student impact* . ^ , 

.'-•«■»'_ 

Result* bf the. study indicated several factors "or conditions related tro - 
che success bf teachers as. instructional lea-ders^ These factors/conditions 
'ate* summarized here in the form of recommendations; 

For a teacher to be successful* as an IL: . * \ » 

_ : . . ' . ..... 1 _.a . . . :. - 

* • Implementation in the firpt year should be .limited to the 

teacher's school, preferably in one §r two grades in oi>e 

subject area at the eiemeritary levei^ with a team of teacbefs 

at the middle school level, or within a single department at 

the high school level. ^ , ' ' 

• The teachers involved in the project should be given^titie to - 
plan and develop enou'gh materials for a complete course before 
implementation begins 1 itj is most ^desirable for the Innova- 

• tidn to be used for at least a full semester in a given 

>iv subject for a given grade or class. Tliis suggests that ILs 

work with other teachers on planning and development in blocks . _ 

o£ time e.g.^/during the summer vacation: Alsb^ teachers need 
common planning time to review and improve !'pilot"' version 
materials. " „ _ ' 

• in ordei? to have a sense of ownershtp of the_p,rbject dnd tb 
develop the^ necessary expesrtise, the IL 8hb,uld be Invblved in 
tS^project from the l^nitial phases of planning and training. ' ^ 
Early and ^continuous participation helps foster the cbmmitment 

- and adcouritability which- are characteristics bf successful ILs. 

, * Paper presented by Jane Renney and Jane Roberts ^Research fbr Better Schodlis) 
at the- annual meeting'' of* the American Educatibhal Research Assbciatidn, New 
Orleans, April 1984. ' • . . - 



To manage the ^project within his or her own schbbii the tt 
^ .dbes not need to have a position of authority (e.g., depart- 

ment head} I but does need expertise in the model, ahd^the 
• principal's acknowledgement and support. However, if the tt 

" • is responsible for expanding the model to other sites, central 
of f ice suppbirt is essehtial ./ The suppbrt from admihistratorj? 
Should be democratic and programmatic rather;- than authbri- 
' • tv^triah and bureaucratic. Th,e latter type of -Sjupport. leads ^o 
compliant instead of cooperative work efforts. ' ' 

i iThe leadership sty Id erf ah effective tjeacher leader is • 
democrattCi allowing other teachers to part Icipate^in 
decislon-making^^Jtjeating teachers with colleagueality and 
mutual respect* and sharing responsibility fbr. project 
f success. The majcfr types of behaviors engaged in by 

successful ILs are initiating and piecing out tasks, rather . 
thdh maintaining tdsfcs assigned tc^ thei by administ:rator.8 . 
__ - - - ■_ / 
*• The two key tasks perfbrme'd by ILs are training and coaching J 
other teachers implementing the innovation. ILs need 
. ' credibility (expeirtise or a posit ion of authority) and 

principal suppbrt to be successfal^traihers/coaches in their 
' own school* ♦and must also have central office sujipo^t (e.g.^ 
_ acknowledgement, release time) tb train/coach teachers at . 

other schools within the district and in other LEAi. 

p Administrative support for IL success* Ihclud^: ackiSowl edge- 
merit arid/approval of ^effort arid accompli shnieritSi logistical ^ 
assistarice to arrange for cbinnibri plaririirig' time and materials* 
J. arid carefully applied positive press (especially 2Fn 

teachers outside the IL's dbmairi) to ericburage_ participapion. 
. \ Admiriistratbrs may also prbvidi irideritives such as arranging 
for, ILs bf several schbdls br districts to mfe&t tbgether arid 
share experierices, br tb preserit their prbjects to outside 
, audlerices. ' - . 



Teachers can be effective ILs if the cbriditibns merit ibried abbve are 
present. Teachers expand. their roles beybrid th^ classrbbm, becomirig iriyblved 
in/ planniijg and decisibri--tnakitlg, and iricreaslrig cbmmuriicatibn ai\d cbprdihatiori 
aiM)ng scffbbl staff. Thes^ activities *&ppeal tb teachers arid coilld be 



cotjsidered in assessment of ^jy:pf essibrial grbwth. 

> 



\ 
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Traditionally, researchers and practitioners have /pctised on the class- 
room toie of"thq 'tdacher, studying such factors as teachers' k?t^bVledg.ert^f . 
subject ma tf.er ^and' their classroom management irechrilqiies (e.g., Brbphy , 1979; 
Emitier & Evertson, 1981), Current concern about teacher quality also ^u^g<?sts « 
•that assessment aiid rewa^rdfe are based on the teacher's per f brTiiaric'&' in ^he . 
classroom -<e.gis NewCoin^e, 1983)\ However , research arid practice In school . 
Improvement have ^f'oOnd several non-crassroom related factors to be lig^>brtarit 
to the teacher's role... These^ factors, include teacher Irivblvemeri't- In planning, 
decision-making, and jf^Sble^m solving activities" (e.g., Firestbrie/ 1977 ; Lbucks, 

' • ; * ■ ' ^ ^ ■_ . 

1982; touis et aK. , 1981 ; -Roberts et al. , 1 982) whi-ch shbuld^be legitimately 

- _ - _ ' - ' - - ^ ' - - ' y*^ ■ 

recognized by administrative -and supervisory staff. 

This gtudy examines/ the' rdl^e , f unctions , .and effectiveness of a group 
of teachers who ^ in additlbri to their traditibrial classroom roles,, became 

instructional leaders (TLs) , assuming ihajbr' responsibility for assuring impie- 

: • ■■ •'^ !- ' ' 

mentation of a v'oluntary school imt^rbvemerit- prbgram within their respective 
' ... ^ 

schools. - " * . \ - . 

This program, called SITIP .(Schbbl Improvement Through instructional . 
Process) i was initiated by the Maryland State Dep'artment of ' Education , which . 

supported local education agericies (LEAs) In their .adoption and tmptementation 

\ ' 

of four research-abased ftistructibnal mocjels: Active Teaching (AT) J Mastery i " 

» ■■ . - - ^ ■ 

Learning (ML), Studerit Team Learning (STL); and Teaching Variables (fv) • : 

While; staff irivblved included teachers, sthooi administrators and central 

bffice staff, iiri, most of the 29 projects in the state, primary _ leadership ; 

__ - ' • ^ 

^respbrisibilit^l. was assumed by either centfrai office or/school administrators^. 
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^ • ^ , ._ 

However, -at eight prbjebts a teacher or team of teachers assamed major 

t 

respdrislbllity for the project's success;/ In general, they provldect Infbrma- 



,tibn arid support to other Implementing teachers and/or had a ^reat deal of 
influence on project decisions (e,g:. , extensive influence on the d|^sjgn -md 
deVelbpmerit Of materials and procedures').* these teachers .ire ^ ^ J 
considered to be instruct iorial^teaders and are the subject of this pa^Tyc^ 

FbllbvTirig a description of methods and measures used*, operatipnal fS^ctQj% 
ai-e discussed, roles and accomplishments are reviewed ,^ and conclusions- ^- . 
presented. 

Methods and Mea sures ' ' ^ _ 

this p^per summarizes part of an evaluation study covering the first tWb 

k\ ' _ _ : ■ ' - _ _ - _ ^ 

and ofie-half years'of the STTiP program.* this period ran from December 1980 

to June 1983, with the first nine months consisting of training 'andipr^ara- 

t.ion,^ foll<)wed by implementation which^began in September or October ^981.- 

the following research questions are addressed: • - 

o What are the roles and responsibilities of -the Il/s :ahd how-did. 
tfiey evolve? . • : 

o What factors iSf luencedithe relative effectiveness cTf ILs? , ^ *. 

o How ^fective were the Il^s in bringing about iTni>lernentatlbn of 
' * the instructional process in terms of local ojjjectivis 

specified in district pla^s and in terras of impact on students 
» gnd teachers? : ^ ' ^ ^ 

Four general methods:' of data collection were used:- (1) bbse.rvatian& of ^ 

training and planning activities and at visits to schbbls; (2) interviews with 

- - , - - ' - j _ ^ ^ » :^ - . - 

key LEA and SEA staff; (3? questionnaires given to participarits-^bf critical 

" . ■ . • ' ■ .,■ _ ' ^ v.. ^. 

* Other reports relating to Maryiarid's schbbl ''imprbvemerit program aire listed 
^n the bibliography. " ^ ' 

• // . •• 2 : 



events /irid to local Implenienters;, and (.4) docament analysis of* ra^iterlals' such 
<is LEflr proposals and data ^unnnaries of_ cognitive and affective measure?; of, 
student Impact. 

• Data were cbj^l^ted from local educators (principals i teachers, central 
of f ice staff ) ;^ students, and the state technical assistants assigned t6 
provide support, related to* eight (8*) projects. in seven (7)" LEAs tha| Had 
teachers aff„ instructional leaders.* T 

Operational Factors Influencing the Roles, ResponsibiHtieSi, ^ 
sness- of -the Instructional Leaders • 



^ 

This section describes five ^ets of factors that^stablls^ied the opera- % 
tibnal environment of the ILs: the^iSstructional models^ ^he implemeritatibri ^ 

-strategies, the scope af irapiemintation, the relationship of the project to 

_ _ _ ^_ / - ^ _ _ _ . - . ■ _ 

LEA priorities, parti'cipatiort in SEA planning arid training activities, and the 

level of authority of the ILs within their school. _ These operational factors 

functioned as **inputs" to the projects implemented ^ ihfluericipg the role and 

effectiveness^ c^f^he Its. Table 1 presents the factors^in operation in the 

fall of 19^1, suiranarizing key elements of local plans. Each set of factors is\ ^ ^ 

' _ » - _ _ ' 
described. ^Thei^^th^ relationship of the factors to the IL role is\ discussed . - 

Nature and eomplexity ^of .the Instructional Models \ " ^ 

Each LEA selected One or more of four instructional mbdfels ^. ♦ ^ 

;(innovat±ons) . The- nature and relative complexity** of each intiQ:^^tTot^^^ 

described. ' i > : . 



* One LEA implemented two iriribv^tibqis in the same school using differen|t tenins 
; of teachers. > , ^ . . * 

** Complexity- is 'defi'liid asi knowledge amount of. new information to bp*- 

acquired; materials redesign and/br development of new materials; methods 

- amoiirtt of I'change required in -ciassrpbm and/or s^ool;^ atjd organization — 

degree of role change and adininistrative; action required. 



Iniciai Factors influencing t)t hit of tjie instructionsl Leader 
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1 . ' ' . 



*Mrl • rail 1981 to Spring 1582 , ' M • Fall 1582 to Spring 1981 ' ' • 

■ Hpdei; AWct.ive Teaching . HI;«Mastery.tearnlng , STL"Student Teas Learning . ' Wegchlng Variables: 
1 Strategy! tS'tightlioiise school ' PD»Pllot district CB-Capaclty Ijijllding 



Active Tea chtnR ( AT ^ a system of: direct instruction 
develo^^d^by Tfiomas Good i and Ddugl^;^ GroUws at the University 
of Missouri', AT consists of: '(1) Pte-lesson development ~ . 
homework review, and mental, exercises; (2) Lesson development 
r". prerequisite skiiis review, new cdncfepts demonstrated ^ an^ 
atudettt Controlled practice; ('3) Seatwork — individual 
practice; (4) Hoiaework; and (5) Review/maintenance weekly 
and end-ot-unit reviews. .Two out of the eight projects with 
ILfl implemente'd AT. _ 

AT is relatively simple requiring little new knowledge. 
Additional materials may need to be: developed for homework, 
but few major chphg^s are required in the classroom or school. 
No role chahgesor new administrative action are required, 
with. the possible exceJ>tion of ah active policy about 
^'homework. • , - 



o 

0 



M^^stery 'Learning (ML), developed by Benjamin BloOfc and James 
Block, combines curriculum alignment and diagnostic/prescrip-^ 
tive instruction with a philosophy that all students can 
succeed. Essential cbmpbhehts arte: (1) developing a scope 
and^sequence of bbjectivesj {2J providing appropriate ' 
instruction al'igtied with the objectives to be mastered; (3) 
testing the student's progress in mastering the obje.ciives 

"se of a fbtxilative evaluation measure; (4) 
providing students who have hot_ achieved rnkstery with 
•additional corrective* work in the deficient areas specified by 
the. formative test, and providing^ students who have achieved 
mastery with enrichment activities to reinforce and sopplement 
- learning; (5) testing final masteryof the objectives with a 
sumraative evaluation measift-e, and (5) 'recording student 
. progress in terms of individual mastery of_specific o5 jec- 

tiyes. J'Mastery" is usually defined 38^80% of the gj)jectiveff>j.'' 
. in a given unit of instrtictipn. Three but of the eight - 
^projects with ILs imrilemented ML. - — ' 

' ^ ■ _ : * \ _ _ 

ML is fairly complex^ requiring new knowledge in curriculum - 
and assessment, Jinalysis and development, and subsequent 
selectibh, redesign ordeyelopment of appropriate raaferials. 
The way things ate done changed in the classroom and the 
schbbl sirifce instructibnjbecomes more structured, and recbrd 
keeping and curriculum alignment make iew^demands on faculty. 
• ' Administra|ive action is required to arrange for "planning 
« time" far analysis and developmentys and to f aciiitat^^ test 
scorittg and recojrd-keeping. Also/ teachers* roles change ^ 
somewhat since ML, requires more than the usual effort in 
analysis and develbpmeht of systematlic diagnostic/prescriptive 
instruction. . . • . 

o Stud ent Team Learn i^ig^ (§TL) "techniques use peer tutoring and 
team cbmpetitlon to facilitate student learning. Student 
Team-Achievement Divisions (STAD5 and Teams-G^mes-Tournaments ^ 
•:(TG^-^ere developed -by Rbbert Slavin arid staff at the Johns 
Hopkin^ University. Jigsaw was started at the University of 
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Texas by Elliott' Aronson who is carrfentiy at the University of 

California at Santa Craz; The key factors of STL are_peer 

/ Vteractidti,. canperation, and competition. One but <jrf the 

eight projects with Its impieinented STL. _ 

J| '* 

^ STL requires knowledge of grouping prdcedllres,/ appropriate 
changes in delivery of* instirilcti^, and methods of assessing: 
and recording student achieve^etft. Materials need to -fee 
purchased or developed td flj peer learriittg. Changes are/ 
required in classroom practice but few are required from a. * 
achool perspective. No role or administrative changes are 
required although the principal' s support is helpful in 
pabiicizing^stipdQnt successes. 

3 teaching Variables (TV) _was developed by David Helms aSd';staff 
at Research' for Better Schools , :pic. (RBS) . Two variabies_are 
addressed. The "content" variably encompasses two ;^fact<M<^r^ 
'(1) assessment of prlbr^ ^learning , and (2) alignment of f^^ 
curriculum ob^ectiv^s arid classroom instruction to the testing 
Instrument.. The' *'tijiie" variable 'impro'vetnent^ cycle involves 
(1) measurfns student erigagied tltne (SET) via classroom _y 
observation^ (2) comparing SET to research data in ordfer to 
determine level of predicted achlevem^^ and opportunity'' for 
improvement, (3) review:^ng an^ selecting research-based 
improvement strategies^ (4) implementfng^strateglesV antl (5) 
evs^^luating the ef f ectivene,gs of the strategies in. improving 
SET via additional' classroom observations . Two QXit of the ^ 
eight prb3ects with .ILs implemented TV. Only qne project . 
Implemented bbtft the "time" and "content" variables. /V 

TV ii most complex if both variables a^e addressed.* New 
• knowledge is required relating to analysis and development for 
"content" (which is similar to Mastery Learning since it 
requires' aiignment of curriculum^ ihstfuctibn, arid t-ests). 
For "time," participants need tb know how to observe, pode, 
an'd analyze students* "engagement rate |bmpare findings with 
given norms and/or desir^ results, jtheri determine Q^^^-^y 
implement Improvement strateg^^s. El^terislve materials;^3w . 
used for analysis (.provided tb trainees ^y developers^ . .Also, 
in order to ensure curriculuiji_aligmferit (f or the ^'contettt'V 
variable) appropriate materials may^rieed td be developed . At 
the school levels faculty meeting, time is used to determine 

improvements* some of which may/be' school-wide. Since 

teachers are bbsirved by their peerfe or school administrators, 
organisation changes bccut t.« f ficilitate scheduling. - Thiss.^ 
dimensibn (brganizatlbri) is made more complex j^ince teacher!^ 
'^chai^ge thiif rbl^ -- to become disservers and to :tticreasj^> 
efforts^ in systematic diagrio'sticy^rescriptive instructionat 
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' linglemehtatlbh^Strategles » > 

The three types of implemeritatibh strategies used by the LEA's ^Ith 

tefichers as ILs are described here: " ^ . 

/ "Ok. 

b The plloit/distrlct ^tfategy involves one dr a few schools in 
* the first year wit^ Commitment from central office to become 
5 actively ihvblv^ in disseminatlon/^^iementation to many mdte 

schbbls In subsequent years. 0ne Mfi project and one JV^ > 
^ prbject 'wlth ILs used this 'type of strategy, > " ■ 

<| Capacity building is essentially a staff development approach 
7. which encourages voluntary Impiementa^ion following training-; 

- conducted by those first involved with SITIP, One AT ^prdject* - 
with ah IL used this type of- strategy. ' 

/ ^ d The lighthouse school" strategy focuses implementationT nf an ^; ' - , 
ihndyatfon in a singlle 'school. S5ne AT, tWo ML,- one STL, and 
, dne'TV project with ILs used this type of strateg^. ' * ^ ' 

' ' - '-■ ' -- . - , x : ■ . ^ 

^- - Regardless of- the strategy selected ^ during the first year of the program 
eacH-^df the eight projects began implementation ofTthe model in a single y 
School, . : . . * ^ 

Scope of Impl eme«^ta^ti<>h ' « r : 

Scope df implementatibri is ^ummaf ized in Table 2, and involves the, 
following dimensions: number of schbols* teachers grade levels, iabi'ect 

— -- ^ ■ . ^ . : . 

ar^as, and time sfp"e*e1^ . ' • 

■ . ■ ■ • ^. 

• o Schools — During the first year each' prbject was Itl a sing^le 
school. Only twd projects remained in_ a single school during 
'the setond y^ar df implementatibri,_with the tbtal number of 
schools increasing frdin eight to 23,^1^ of which were 
, - seconcjaxy schaols. . V ' 

" _ '_ __ _ _ _ . * • ^ 

o Teachers "^From year 1 to year 2, the hunihpr of ^^^rH^T■Q ! 
^ increased from^;96 to 252i with between three and" 40 involved 
in any ^^ingle^ school during year one, and between 3 and. 150" 
invoiVed^iri any single district during yegy two bf. the 
^project. - All ILs arid 'two or tfiree "pilot" teachers froS each 
'site received fairly intensive training .from the SEA and/or 
model developers during, the first year df the project. Most ; . / 
other, teafihers were trained by ILs, with assistance from SEA V 
staff in some cases. . " • 



o 



Gradeg — In the first year, four projects fdcus'ed on X 
secondary grade lev-els, three^ f ocaeed on middle school grade - 
_ levels^ and one focused on grades 3-4.^ Four. projects involved 
* additional grade levels in- the second year*; 

< ' - ^ -* 
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" Sabject areas Mathematics laM^mge arts/reading,^ science ^ .. 
and social studies were each uaee^by six projects, w 
two .projec^ts using a aihgle sukgect. (Singly subject focus 
increased classroom time for a/given model with *resql 
evidence of impact oh student achiev^etit . ) Diverse other 
subjects were included by f ±ve^ft£p#ects. 

Time spen^t '— Tvb^of the eight prolects (to th implementing J^) 
used the selected ihstructiphal mbdel'fbr a given subject and* 
grade level for tv7o'full school years. Others each used their 
models for at least one unit of instruction. For TV., each 
participating teacher, was "time-bri-task" observed three tlm'es.. 



Table 2 ^ 

'Projects' Scbpe: Years One and Two 



Projects 


P Schbbls — 


I 

it Teachers 


#^rades. 


# Sabi 


ects 


. Yr.l 


Yr.2 


Yr.l 


Yr.2 


Yr 


.1 


Yr.2 


Yr.l 


Yr.2 


. Allendale 


IS 


IS 


■ 3 


3 


4 




3 


1 


1 


.Baldwin 


IS 


5S 


no 


150 ' 


3 




6 


15. , 


15 


5 

Burlington 


^lE 


3E 


3 


' 13 * 


2 




4 


■,.-•1 ' 


1 


Central 1 


IS 

« 


IS 
2E 


3 


. lb 


3 








3* 


Central 2 


IS 


3S 


•18 


23 , 


3 




3 


4 

> 


4-*- 


Franklin ' ' 


IS. 
A 


IS 


12 


15 


2 




2 






Garrison ^ 


IS 


2S 


7 


11 






' 3 


. -4: . 


4 


MillersVille 

( 


IS 


4.S 

■ IE 


^ 10 


27 






' 9 


4 * 


4+ 


Totals : * , 

• < 


7S 
IE 


17S 
■ 6E 


96 


25 2 













Yr.l - Fall 1981 to Spring 1982 
Yr.2 - Fail 1982 to Spring 1983^ 



S = Secondary 
E = Elementary 
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Project kelatibrtshl-p" to Local Prj 

. While all LEAs hbiJed that ln\?olvejifent ,±n 3iT±P. v/buld^ontribUte to ciass- 
^ooi effectiveness, in" bi} ly one LEA was the 55der adopted (Mastery 'Ufearhiitg) 
as a stated district priority. In another tEA, the principal's priority was 
to Build .a cohesive and effective istaff team in a hew school, and he -used two 
SiTIP iodels (Student Team Learning and Teaching Variables) to help achieve 
that goal. As impliniehtatidn began (fall 1981) the f ive ■^Jther projects^were 
working outside local priorities. In the second year, as three Qf those 
projects demonstrated success, greater support was provided to the ILs.. 

'Success of a project within the IL's own school was n^Dt strongly influenced by 
the relationship to a district, level priority, but was influenced by^ the 
extent to whicti the prdject was related to the principal's priorities. 

^Successful expattiibn to other' schooiiSvjas only possible when central of f ice . 
support was given, and that occurred only when the SITIP' project was awarded 
greater priority. - , - ' 

LEA Participat ion In $tk P .lanntt^ and Tra i ning Activities 

\ "^^^ 

The SEA requested that each tEA send at least one re|)resentatlve from 
each role group ti.e.. central: ofMce staff, school admltrlstratbrSj^ atid '. ' 

- , - - - ) 

teachers) to the six training and planning activities spbrisbred by the SJIA. 
that individual representation; Wiild bfc sustained in' C)rder to mainfHln a sense 
of cdntinuity.* and to build a crossihierarchicar kripwledge base ai?a ;f onserfsiB 
about the model arid how it was to be implemented • In «ach of the efght ' J . 

projects,: cross-hierarchical teams attended' SEA-spdnsored Events, and' the 

__ _ f ^ ' --- " 

teachers assigned as instructional leaders attended at least two training and 

two planning activities, with the excaptibn of the :ILs in one tEA who were not 

as h^a^^tiy involved In planning during the fir^t year of the project. Partic- 

ipation in initial planning arid trairiirig activities gave' the Its a sense of 
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bwnetshl^ in the f^roject and. bulit their expertise in the model. Their 
involvement and expertise made them eljLglble candidates for the role 6f 

----- ' ± ' ' - . * ' * - 

iristructibnal leader. T > ' 

Level 6f 'Authori ty of the Ins^n xcttonat Leaders -• ^ ' . 

In two of the projects the ILs had prior positions of authority within 

their schools. Qne XL was a dejpartment head who performed his leadership- 

role in Addition to teaching, wlfile the other IL was a curriculum cbbrdinating 

. . 

teacher who did not have classroom responsibilities. " , 

In a third' project, the it had previously been a teacher in the pilpt . 
school but was released by central office from her classroom dulies to 
cbdrdiriate the ML project full time in her own school, arid to evetitu^lLy 
disseminate the ^odet to other schools in the district. 

In ^he , remaining fiv^ projects, leadership respbrislbilities , evolved and 

were carried out -in adiitiSn to regular classroom duties. ILs in four of 

tli^se projects were given release time tb corid^t training during the second 

.year of the project. The leadership role was . legitimized primarily by the 

• ,/ ► ■■■ ■ 

teacher^* expertise and the effort and energy they invested 

^ . i ■ _ — . _ 

:Rela4:±on ships of Operational Factors to the I L Role 

ILs wer^ involved* with all four models attd with three of the four Imple- 

ientatj-on strategies used in the state. T^^ey all began in^a single schqol. 

withVya^ious levels of LEA int^re^et br priprity* Participation in initial 

planning and tiraiiiing was high. Initial .levels of authority varied. 

. • r _ ■ _ . " \ _ . ^ ... : ■ ^ 

' I the mocfels' most impblrtarit irif luerice on related to complexity: 

claBsrooin-coritairied \ririovatibris .required less management and coordination and^ 

Were easier fo^ ILs (as long as they were in a single school). ML and TV, 

. J " . ' ■ a . . _ 

requiririg ^re but-bf-class preparation . and follow-through, stretched IL 
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mahageiheht skills. However, ILs did niattage cdthtSlexity effectively if they fi?d^ 



leadership experience ^hd/br . school adtninistratdrs^ provided logistical 



support. _ - 

. y ' : ■ . . • • ■ ' _ 

• __ ^ _ \ ' — ^ i- 

The most influential feature of the itnplelaentatldn ^ratBgxes was th^ 

fact that they all began in a singie school --allowing ILs to get started in 

a. familiar environment. When expfahsibri was planned, ILs were \i(4t effective 

? ■ ■' . _ _ _ . . • . - 

unless they had considerable support (either frbtii ciBntral office or SEA 

staff) . j ' ' ^ ' » 

In terms of scbpe , ILs were most effective if they worked Intensively 

rather than brbadly, with a few teachers rather .than many, aiming for a step^, 

. • / • . * ( ' 

by-step series bf: successes rather than a .bro^d range. '^This area related to' 

\ ^ ; _ 

student achievement, with greater evid<?nce of accomplishment when a model was 

used ,fbr a given grade ahd subject for a stretch of time (preferably a , ' 

cbthpiete course). Broad implementation involved many teachers (increasing 

. . , 

management cbtnplexity) but did not lead to significant participation of 

s£:udents. • . * r * 

AdminlstratQrs' fi£lorj.t:±es influenced it success in that when the project, 
supported a principal's priority ILs :could be sure of' encouragement and 

logistical support in- that school-, and when the project; supported a district 

- .A - — - 

priority (one case) lEs* authority increased.' Principals or central office : 

staff who considered the projects relatively unimportant increased the burden 

on ILs, whose experSise was not bolstered by legitimate authority to persuade 

other teachers to participate. si ♦ , J ' 

IL partlcipatiort in initial planning and training was very impbftarit 

since it helped build their donfidehce and expertise and gave- them cr^dibi- 

lity. . ' " . . , ^ 

t ' i ■ _ ,■ 

' - ,*''.•'* ^ 

' ■ , . . il ... 
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Levels of aathortty were less important thari) the leadership -style 
employed. However, in the ^beginning; She three ILs 'who had ''tltles'Vother 



than "teacher" go't activities underway mc^re ^ qtdckly and * <iemdnstrated greater 

.._ < . ■_ _ ■._ _ _ _* ..' _ ■■ ' .' • 

confidence; Lajck of iegitiinate authority meant that ILs. either had to use 
democratic leadership skillfully or ^ rely on administrative support. Even 

■ _ .1 . . : . ... • 

skillfull Its could not expand to other schools without central- of f ice 



support ; • 



The Roles, Responslbiit.ties , a^d Accod 
of the instructional Leaders 



There were stx.key tasks undertaken by the ILs. There were also three 
key dimensions'of the It roie that were found to have string influence on the 
success of the Its. In the following discussion the Its" are described in 
terms of these tasks and dimensions, and their ac^^iishments are reviewed. 
Tasks Undertaken x 

There wer^ six key task;^ undertaken by the its: tt^ining, coachingj ' 

linking^ developing., monitoring^ and 'publicizing. 

Training .^ The training ^provided by the-Its was siSiiar to ihe training 
✓ ■ * . ' . • f 

----- - c ■ _ _ ^ 

provided by state staff ^ which' was in turn influenced by the7Bru5e Jdy^e model 

of effective training for maximum transfer of knowledge and. skills. In 

-. ' - - - - I ^- ^ ' ■■ ' 

general, training consisted pf traditional i/orkshops/ where the It provided a 

knowle^e base for the model, d^mdhstratibh of the \skllls necessary for 

im^lementatidn of the model, arid bppbrturiities for participants to practice 

tKose^ skills and to obtain fee'dback on their performance. Quality materials 

were provided, and participants were etfcbura^d to participate actively'. Its 

trairx^dk fotir different kinds of audiences: teachers - iri their own school (6 

projyts), teachers in other schools within the district (5 projects). 



teachers In other LEAs (2 projects) arid teachers and administrators at state 

spbhsbred fbilbt^-up trairiirig everilKs (3 p^ects); Every . it engaged fn 

training at least brie type of audience. During the first year of impLemeritay 

. . . ■ _ - ■ • ■ ■ ■ . ■ ._ . ._ 

tibri^ mbst bf the trairiirig was limited to the teachers within the IL' s^school. 



whereas during year ^wb mariy bf the ILs were given release time to train 



teachers in bther schbols withiri the LEA. The ILs in tVo LEAs trained ail 
four types of audiences.. . ' v s 

C^achirig . The Joyce model emphasizeis the importance ^of coaching for 
'effectivk staff develbpmerit. Cbachifig consisted of individual assistance to 
teachers as they 'attempted to impl^merit the model within their 'classrooms . ^ 



All'bf.the I^s provided assistance, to teachers. However, the ILs in only two 
LEAs provided ibachirig dti a sy^stematic basis. . in pne- of those LEAs;, the it 



^ _ ^. ' ._ S^." t . . . 

was given full time responsibility^ by central office to coordinate and 



disseminate the ML project and therefore had the time to train teachers and' 

' ' . _ . _ :__ :_ _ : : j 

provide systematic follow-up assistance. As a result of the success of ML 
'durlrig the first ^year of. the project, the iL team^rom the second LEA was - 
glveri briiB-hal£ of a day per month release time to train and coach other 
teachers in their district. The remaining, ILs provided assistance if ; 
requested, usually using t^eir own "free" tiSe. 

t ■ 

Linking. . in four projects- the *IL^ were considered - to .be the linker br 

_ _ _ ^ __ * ' <t _ • 

key contact for the project.' Tfiese ^Ls were contacted by^ state staffs _ 

_ _ d * ^ _ ^. 

educcjtors within t,he district and across the s^tate, *and ot^hers interested in 

___ __ ' * >. ~ * ~ \ _ 

the project, and wer^ responsible for provic^ing information about the* 'project 

' ■ . ■ ^ ' . . ^ _\\ . . N \ l 

and coordinatitig meetings'-, visits ^ and ttaihirig activities,^ In %hree bf^ these 

, . ■ '■ : ; _ . 1 _ __, . V ' _ / ' _^ 

projects,; the, ILs had legitimate authority, /whire the at the fourth site 



had been given a great deal of -aatonomy : f rdm ceatral office to manage the 
project: Admlntstrators were the key; contacts for communicat ion/ linking , 



''purposes at the other f our 'proj ects with, teachers as its; - 

Developing . The amount' Sf titne^ spent on deveioptng^ materials was related 
to the model being implemented. Active Teaching and Teaching Variables (t'imo). 
^•equired little materials development whilE Mastery teaming. Student Team 
Leatning, and Teaching Variables (content) required more effort in this area 

_ _ > . t ; V. 

At all thwee of the Mt sites, the its assisted in materials 'developments ;but f 




vjfrying ways. One t^e >tL its worked along with his teacher team to develop 
materials for an entire year's cotfrstf in one grade ifevei/subject matter area 
at one school,: He* perguaded central offdce staff to use project money to pay 
the teach^er team to develop the materials^ durirrg the preceding summer so that 

implementation could begin ^immediately on a full time iasi^- The second ML It* 

1 _ _ , 

supervised the materials ^development in heT school making sure'thart what was 

(ieveloped cpmplied with certain specifications seta^ Forth by l^rself and the ' 

principal. Teachers in a variety of sub -jeqt- areas developed materials for two 

_ ■ _ _ _ : V. _ _ . _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ __ _ _ _ • 

or"^ three units of instruction. The It team at the third Mt site provided ' 

< ■ ' : • " ^ ^ • ■ 

guidance to teathers 'developing materials both at their -school and across the 

district. Tbe teachers implementing Mt at thiS third site tfevdloped units fpr 

ah entire course in 'one subject area. The ft team ^t, the TV site implementing 

• . - - - - ■ - . ■ - V ' / 

the content variable designed a ^f brra for teachers Jo 'record when each 

.. ~ . . - :■ > ■ - ■ ■ • - : ) ^ ^ 

curriculum objective was taught and tested. During the first year of the ^ 

project, the lead teacher computerized this record keeping system so that 

>lhterested edUcatdrs cbiild^lbcJ^ kt thef' iata without knowing tiie identities of 

the teachers. V The Its at the remaining fbUr sites >yere ribt involved in 

■ . ; -_ ■ ■ ■ ; - ' . ' *■ - \ / . ■ 

materials development^. ^ " ' . ' 
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twdnz,* Monitoring; likS* materials deveiopment if; relaceH tn the -• 



model beihg implemented; Mortitorlng or . observing teachers iis . an' inherent part- 

; .A _ _ _ .... . 

of the Teaching Variables ^nodel arrd in Ijoth tV sites^» ILs m'tenitored teaclfers: 



However; in the oth^r three modeisi mo^itoril^g is not a requifement, i)uc the 
,IL^ in three non-TV projects engaged in monitoring. All three'of these ILs 

■ - ;. -■• _ . ■■ . ^ 

had legitimate authority so they had the credibility to monitor teacheris. 

■ ^ •-- ■ \ . " 

However, they used their authority in different ways -which was reflec^d* in^ 



their monitoring style. One ^"democratic" IL engaged in subtle monitoring for 
the purpose of helping his' teacher "team to implement the model mc^re effec- 
tively. The bther two Its managed their' projects with a morCf authoritarian ' 

- L: , . ~ ^ •.: 

leadership style, ^d monitored the teachers to insure that they were ^ 



iraptementing the models according to stritt specJfy:cations . ' 
" Publkcizing > Another task engaged in by some of the lbs was publicizing 

r ^ - - ..._c^ < 

their project and sharing their expertise outside their own school" system. 

: i . ' , : ' ; ' J 1 

The ILS from three projects helped state staff train 6nd assist other LEAs at 

• ' -^--i , : ... ^ / 

s-tate sponsored training activities As a re'feult^of this exposure at :training 

events, the tL £eam from one TV project helped other T^EAs train their^^t^^achers 

to l€!arn the cbmplex coding Jsyst^m used to rafiasure time-on-task. Another IL 

Was asked by the state technical assistant to assist in a^presehtn-tion- pn 

mastery learning given at the 1983 American Educational Research Associa-tlon 

^, ■ 

_ jr_ . _______ _ ■» v 

Conference ia Montreal. The third XL Has received requests from other LEAs 
<^ojr perihissibri to visit his school and bbserv^the t^eacHers Implementing ML. 

The other ILs .discussed their -projects atjstate sponsored traitilng activities. 

' f ) ■ : ;5 . • ' 

but did riot activejy Share .their expertise or widely publicize th_ej.r pro'1 ects 

_..._../_.._ :._..._ ^. . . /• ' . : 'v; 

cyutside ^their own school district^*' ^ . , , . 



Dlmehs icths of ;thc Role . , ' 

- — — ■ ^ . *■ • ^ , ■ . 

the dimen^lqns X)f the TL role ^ Ihf lueqclrigvs.uciJiBSR were : (1) 'power and 
influence, (2) level of support and influence over .resbarces , Atid (3) ,^ 



* » 



acbountcibility for project success. _ . . ^ , ^ 

/ Power and inf luericef , .Hahdy*^ 978 , p. 142)^ defines :source/ of.^owe ^* 
Tnethfi)ds of influence, and the nature bf respbtise, arid argues that "the thre^ 

- / .. ^ . . _ .. ^ . 

interrelated, e.g. ^ "Participative mariageiiierit implies expert power 
sources', influence by persuasion, and respdrise by iriternaliza-tidn, This 
example (demecratic) captur-^s the use bf power* arid irifluerice by moHt ILs. 
Howe^v^, in* three cases ILs had legitimate "pbsitibri power"* in ad-ditidn to 



Expertise ^ and so' coyTd ^^rid tWb did) use rules or tradition of authority, ^ 
with c.oqipliarice as a respbrise (bureaucratic or authoritarian^ • Tn addition 
at one site, ILs had rib pbsfftmi power yet^with the backing oj. cenirni office^ 

•_ 

functioned bure;aucrat ically , usirig rules' and persuasibn to apply expert is^, . - 

s ' ■ _ _:_ _ ' " 

Proiect^ success* was r.elat^d to how the ILs, used their «uthr>rity, (i.^?., v";^ o 



democratic -^s authbritari^ri) . Dettiocratic^leadership led to more effec^ttve 
prb^^cts. Authbritarian lead^^hip minimized participatory' deciston-maicing. 



Relative irivt)lvement- in decision-making was important.^ There were three 

, A . . _ . ^.\._ . 

patterns of irivblvetttent: teacher^- teams , cross ^hierarchical teams,, and 

administrative teams. Three projects -had teacher teams sharing in decision- 



making with the IL in charge- (X}ie principal and central office stajf were 
supportive but not directly involved.) fn three other projects, the teachers 
were part of a cross-h'terarchical >teaiy . Tw^ sites h^d admin is tr'ative .tg^m s in ,\ 
which the ll^worked with school based admirtistrators drid ceri-trai^of f i/:e staff 

* Project success was defined ' as achievement of LEA bbj ectives ^as^ stated in 
th^ir plans. Sefe p^^ge 19' for further dfiscussion, ■ " ^ 
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to piani.vand then guided teachers in implemehtatlbrii ' All three pat^rhs.df 
xnvoiverafi^' were sUccessfuli except in' brie case vhere Idmirilstrative V^sitlbri 
power over-ruled IL expertise i ' mlnltnlzirig r^al participatory decisibri-rha^cirig . 

tSose its with legitimate authpri/^^S^r^^^re likely tb iriitiate activi^ 
ties, whii^ thbs^ with les§ position power or irilferest we^ fibire likely to 

„ _ ^ . V - / ' - 

maintain the n'rograin. Projects were most successful' when the IL was 
democratic and demonstrated either initiating ot piecing out l^eii^vior^ 
according to project needs as indicated by the abilities of the other staff 
involved tn the project. Atithbritariari lead€^rs|iip (used at three sites) 
resulted in a lack pf impleiHeriter involvement arid cbmraitmerit , arifi prbblcjns 
wtth project continuity '^rid growth. . J 
Resources arid support . IL influerice bver resburce^ arid lev^l of support 
from adininiatFators varied among the projects. Iri the ihajbrity .bf cases, 
centfal affice staff cori-fcrblled the resources. However, in two cases, th^ ILs 
had strorig .-influence ovesl^ re^urce allbcat ions but" used their irifluetice' in 
different ways. 0^ IL used the moriey to buy release time which enabled the . 
teacher t;eam to focus efforts leadirig tb high student arid teachex impact ,^_^^,?Phe 
otlier^ IL negotiaSed with admiriistratbrs to usie project mdne:5^n* other ways 
thaf resulted iri diversity af ief forthwith less evidence of fclassroom impact, 



Iri three cases/ administrative support in the first year- was minimal, 
- giving the IL§ a^high degye^^f autbridmy' which was used democraticall;^ to 
•build moderately successful projects in each gf the three schools. However, 

iri the second -year -problems occurred in two cases due to over-rerlancB on a 

* I ■ ■ ■ 

sirigle io^dividual-^^Itt brie LEj^, the IL left after tfie first year of iraplemenr 
tatibri. Iri the ^cbrid LEA, the IL who was a classroom teacher' with no 

Mr 

legitimate authority, had difficulty disseminating the model beyond his own 



school. rii both cases.^^ SEA staff had to assist central office staff in 
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ixpandlng to othi? sc:hbollr^ ahd In encouraging project ad^wcatas in the 

- "• • , V - - -c- -------- - 

srlglnai schopls. • .tri six fef the eight cases, sjipport of the pro.iect vrom _ 



administrators was programfiiatlc . f rbgrattmatic support frojn .central of flcf .lefi, 
to project success except in two case§ . where progratranattc support was coupled 

' with 'buieaac^atic "control*. -Bureatrcratjrc cbrit|-bl led to compliance ratjier thari 
co^^rati^e support from teachers. . * '- ' . ; 

Acconntab titty . ' Accountabiiity for ^Uccess (the. various rewards and : 
punishments), was' juRposed- to be . shared by the cr$ss-hierarchtcal'';team. with 
primary responsibility assumed by the pfficlal "^'project director; '(usually 

z central offi-te staff)/ In practice, the ILs ^ook fflaj.o^respon8i4.iity for' 
project •sacce'ls. ; While this^gree of responsibility was not surprising, for 



the three -Its with legitimate ^thbrity, it appeared- to be. a new experience 
/for the others. Only in tWo cases did the sense of accountability .fade in the 
second ^ear where there .had H'een minimal administrative support in the . 
first ^ear, and proje<j.t plans required additional effotf in the second year.- 
In oiie of these two cases( Where individual IL advocacy and accountability _ 
faded, the IL had high autohbmy but Jnsuff^ient^ power and inf luence^ ^ 
■ achtev^ second' year objective^ (and' gradually ; v^.th;dfew to a sphere Where Ihe 
could maintain his respbitstfeii^ies) . in the other cage," bureaucracy an^ 
relatively low success efbde/ the IL'.s acceptance of accountability foi 

■ ■ f ■ y ■ •• 

success'. * ^ ' ' ^ 

atV . ' *Succes?jful pp<rjectB had its who treated ^fellbw teachers with 



Suiinh, 



: -colleagul^lity aridmutuj?! i^spe^t, and who received cooperative support rather 

\ ^ >v / ^ ' - t t ^ - . 

'than GompHAttce. 'til^oe of .the two cases Where the^e coitHaicms were ndt 



presetit, ceritrkl office support was bureaucratic and thfei^^ had an authori- 
tarian leadership style, coupjed^ with legitimate , authority . .m the 'second 



case^ the support from centTai;of f ice .\^as also bareautra^|^tolc^^ In 



r . . . ■ - _ 
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-^a bureaucratic i cdmpliarit leadership style from the TL, which In turn led to 

f * V _ _ _ ' _ - _ - _ _ _ _ 

tomptianf rather than cboperatlve Support from the teachers Ihyb Ived . Tikis 

apparent that the interactions between the dimehsibh^ of the Jli:' role Ibrm 

_ _ ' . - - _- ■ -_ — _ - ^ ^ 

complex s^t&^^ -influences. Success was more likely when the XL used expertise 



to persuade others to "intern^lize^p the project sharing decisions ah(J tasks 
democratically, accessing resources" to buy. shared planning /development Jtime, 
.accepting aocbunt ability for success,, and benefiting from central office 



support thati^as neither bureaucratic nor so distarM: as >to stretch IL autbriorays 



Into alienajfelo;!. ' % ' ^ * : '* ' 

': ' %^ . ■ ■ /- ' ■_ ' . • ■ ' " 

\ Ao c omp 1 i shmen t s ' ^ ^ • \ / ' ■ j. . 

Accom^ly^shtnents are examined in two* areas: XL prbtessiorial achievement, . 

and project supcess. - * * x^;^ - • ■ 

• ^ ^ ^ ' ^ . ^ ^ ^ ■- - - - " - - - - - - 

Professional achiev^emeht , . Each XIr increased khbwie<ige ^arid skills thJ'cJugh 



involvem^nr iri the pro^^ctSi hbt :ghly in *tenni^ b^ t-lie model adby ted but a^sb 
in variousj "out^-^pf-the-classfrbbt^^^ In' genial, thfe quality of; :the 

XL aciiviti^ in th«i six task areas was; high. ^ TraiHlrig^ tb'bk the most TL titn^ , 
(across all projects) and was well-received. Xri , comparison, mbtilttiring wa's 



dpne to a lesser extent by XLs, .arid \!^as riot weir-rece4;?4d when the XL had an 
authoritariSri ^styl^ br was fiinttlbriiri^ iji ari enyirontiient of :bure?ujc;e9tic . 
compliance? Al] TLs v^^ied, the bppbrtunity to interact wi^ other edxidatorK^^ 
arid were prbud of their J^RVblvemerit iri the projects.^- ^ 

P:c^ec't success . The ef f ^ctiv^rn'ess of. the, projects was defined jss the 



extent to which their distric^^s stated objectives were met. Table 3 preseri^s " 
a list of the objectives specified by She eight projects, the number of • . _ i 
project^ witjch included each 'objective in their iocaJ: plans an^a the rium&er of ^. 
projects which successfully, acioinpi^ished eeqh objective. jAs* canlbe seeti tn<, ^ 

' .V. * ' • • s - 
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^able'3. **lmprj^j,Sg .teathe^ quaiity" and "imp^SVlhg attitudes" were the two 
^,mbkt .popular local objectives, specified by alleight projects. Sevan of the 

eight projects were able' to acUmpiisIt- these 5bjectivfes to varying degn-oH; . ' 
. ' in the one project wljere neither .pne of these objectives wa§ acbdmp- _^ 

■ lish^dV the IL • fan£tioned bureaucrat^ focusing on th^majbr objective 

« '^Whlcfh^^j.s CO compile a list of instructional strategies that would increase 
j..*time-on-task at the secondary leVgl (the TV model was adapted to fit -this . 

purpose). ■ This objective was not |pcbWl±shed either because the central 
' Gffic^e director lost '.interest in ^he project during the second year but still 
: roainta^ned ultimate authority. . As a r^ult the teachers became uncertain as 
to "the purpose ^ahd l^ef;Lts of' the^prpject and the IL was able only to coordi- 
nate the time-on.task observations (data cbllfection with little purpose). 

Increasing' student achievement was the next most popular objective, wttf, : 
• seven*projects specifying it in their local ^ftlans. Only fovj,r of the prtfjfects 
were able to provide data to show that this object i^e had ieen accomplished. ^ 

^ * - - , t, - - — ' . . 

V It , 

* Table i- ^ 

.Accomplishment of Objective?4pecif ied in Local Plans 



. Objective 

) ■' 


Planned 


Accomplished 


Teacher quality <kndwledge^ and skill)^ 


8- ^ 


7* 


' • ^ 

Teacher perception of self ancl others 

■ ^; " ■ 

Student achievement 


8 


7 . 
4 


< 

Expansion ' , " 

• ( . 

Staff •developtnent/c^ipacity building ^ 


6 


5 


^ 2 


2 


Team builciing and school recognition 


• ^2 - 


2 


Resefirch project ' 


1 


0 . , 
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these data included scbrds bti standardized arid teacher-made criterion refer-- 
ehced tests^ and cbursjisv grades . Evidence of student achievement was njosP" 
impressive^ in tho^e projects that used the/model consistently across the . 
entire school year with a high *d.egireV of filliity. In^the three projects .that 
did hot provide data on student achii^vement , tfsachers reported perceptions Sf 

increases in grades ahd/br test scores in those classes using the. model. 

- - - . . ' - : - - , . /- •-. /- 

Six^projects hoped 'to expand implement a tlpn to other) teachers and s-chools 

during year two. Five of the sioc pVbjects did expand. Four of these five 

projects wer^ lightliouse schools whose majdrr criterion for expansion was . 

project success. In the fifth project, aistrl<p:t-wide implementatiptT: of the 

model was 'aii LEA priority even-before the SITIP prograS was introduced. ^ 

Staff develbpmelit/capacit;^ building was an objective in tVo projects. 

These ptbjects were both successful in effectively orienting and training ^a 

large number bf educators in the model. In one project, the It was give h Eull 

time respbrisibility for coordinating the project within the pilot school a.nd 

the LEA. She trained a lar^ge number of educators both within her school and 

diatrict a^ in^ other yLEAs ; She; also designed a workshop yhtch was approved 

by the SEA jtot inservic^ credit. In addition to in-state efforts, she 



presented rthe projeqj: at out-of-state conferences." In the other capacity 

building project the IL was a classroom teacher,* managing the project in ; 

" ' 4 \ ' ' ■ 

addition to classroom duties, which limited his ability to sptedd the project 

especially beyoU^ the district's bouti/naries. 

4 T^n two projects (both implemented within the same.^chool but with ^ j 

different teams of teachers), team building and school recognition were 

project objectives in addition to_teacher quaj.ity and attitudes and stu<l^ht 

' - " "_ — _ 

achievement. When local alans were being made^ the school was io^its first 

f ^ V 

of operation. *The pJEincipal elected'to participate in the SITIP program 



and tcyl^lemerit two models (Student team teaming and TIfechirig Variables) for- 

_ / ' _ :^ : _ _ : , 

;the purpose of enhancing te^chei: interaction and cboperatloni In order to 
accomplish this pfrrpdse, teacheM were selected M^mahage the project arid were 



successful in bringing about teacher unity and school recogriitioni iri addition 

■;. . ' . . . ..^ J^y • " ' ^ ' . 

to accomplishing the other^ gt^oj ect objeftives. - ^ 

Iri getferal, the projer.ts with tedchers as ILs were successful in . 
• accbmplishirig the majority of their project's objectives. Six projectrs had a 
high d^ree of succea^.^iccomplishin^ ail their obj^^tives.* One project 
accomplished all but one of . its objectives (moder'ate success) • - This objec-' 

' . . . .. . ..: - : 

tive was increased studen^a^tWevement .which of ten^ takes to 



accomplish especially when the model is^not ^belng'^used cons'isteritiy throughout 
the year (which was^ the case in this project)/ One projectthad low success.^ 
Although this project accompiishea two out of four objectives, the objectives., 
were accomplished with oni'y a small num^K- of;, the teachers that were the mb^t 



directly "ijivolved with the project. „ _ _ ' . 

, Summar'y and Cbriclusibris • 

■' This study ha? found several factors or cbriditi^ris related to the, success 
of teachers as-Jbtistrudtional leaders of an iriribvattye school imprdvement 
effort. Tfiese 'tactbirs/conditibris are summarized here iri the fbrm of ' . ' 
recommendation^*. ' , - - ^ 

For a teacher to' be successful es ari XL,'* implenTeritatidn iti the first year' 

■. -■.*>-, fl * 

should be limiteci to the tesiher's school, pr^ferably-^ in one or two grades in 
^ • '■• ■ * • ' ■ _ ■ _ ' ' . , ' ^ ^ _ ' . 

-one subj^^t area at the elementary le-^1, ^^^^ a team.\9f teachers at the ' . 

.fiddle school ^evfel^ or i^ithiri a 8itigie_^^artment at the high school level, 

; T>hg' teachers involved iri the project should be gi^en time to plan and develop 



* Iri two of the six projects tiie accdmplishment df increased student- .ichieve- ' 
merit was based pri teach^rs^ preceptidns and ndt st?^detit test/data^ 
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ehbuglf ^materials for a complete cdtirse before implementation begins; It Is 
most desirable For the Iriitovatlbn t6 be used format least a full setitestfet In a 

given isubjBct for* a given grade or class. This suggests that .ILs work with 

' -* .- ' - ^ . 

.other teachers on planning and develbpm^t -In blocks of- time e'.^g., during the 

" ' ' - ' ■ 

suiraner vacation. Also, teachers need cbmmbh planning time to review and , 

_ -- - ^ -- \, _ - 
Improve "pllbt" verslbh materials. > ^ * 

o ) • ' * 

In order to have a sense bf ownership bf the prbje.ct and to develop the 

i_ _ ___ __ _ __ 

necessary expert lse> the TL shbuld be Involved In the. project from the Initial 

phases of planning training. Early arid cbritlriUbUs-partlclpation helps 

- - - _____ _ _ . ...... . 

fbster the cbmmltiherit arid accburitablllty which are characteristics of \^ 
successful ILs. ; • ; . ^ 

To manage -th^ project wlthlri his br^tier own school, the IL -doe^ not need 

_ _ _ ^. _, . 

to have ^ pbsltlori bf authority (e.g., department'^head) , but does need exper- 

tl^i In the mbdel, arid the prlriclpal's acknowledgement and supp9rt. However, 

If the l£ Is respbrislbl^ for expapdlng the model to other isltes, central 

office support Is essential. The support from administrators should be 

democratic anid prbgrainmatic rather than authoritarian and bureaucratic i The^ 

lattet type of support leads to compliant instead- of cooperative work efforts. 

The leadership style of an effective teacher leader is democratic 
alldwing other teachers^to partiqipate in decision-rmaking,. treating teachers 
with cdlleagAeality and Mutual respect, and sharing reiponslbiiity fjof project, 
success.^ the .major types of behaviors engaged in by successf ul . Its are^' 
init-iating an4^iecing out tasks rather than maintaining tasks assigned to< 
them by administrators. , • ^. ' . 

The tv7o key tasks performed by ILs are training and coaching other 
teachers impiementing th^ Innovation. ILs need credibility (expertise or a 
ppsitibn of authority) and principal support to be successful trainers/coaches* 



m 4 



in ifeir own school/ arid ^must also have central bffice support (e..g.. acknow- 
ledgementi release -time) to train/coach teachers at other schools within th^e 
district; arid iri other LEAs. " - <■ ' ." 

■ Tp a lesser degree, ILS also develop SateHals arid monitor the projects - 

I * ' _ _ 1 L ■ 

— tasp ^ch are more directly Influerjced by the nature of the innovlitlori 

(eTg.. ML requires more materials development while TV requires more 

monito3ring5 . In order to mopitdr effectiv^iy, the IL must have credibility 

and a "monitoring style", that~^^f an assistance rather than ari evaluative 



nature , 




Linking* which is . also a task performed by teacher leaders, is related to 

' ■■* f ■ . \ 

the leTjel of authority of ^the IL. Publicizing is related to the importance «. 

given to project expansidi by cfentral office a^id their Wil-llrigness ttf iive the> 

"^iLs the time rieceSsary to perf orn> "this task. -However , in some ca^es enthusi- 

astictJLs make ti^he' success bf\their pi-ojects known with or withbut administra- 

tive support. ' ' . / " ^ ^ . * 

The keS^ characterisHcs of successful Itr^a^^ expertise in and entlpi- 

siasm for the innovsytion, ability in democratic leadership and -management of 

plariried- charige, and eperiy and perseverance to ensure im^ementation without ■ 

use of authority (position p5wer). ILs appear toi^find ?ce^#ards in project 

succes's,. Iti '^dolri^ good jbb," ,in involvem^t iri aribtiher aspect, of the^ ^. . 

pr'bf ession (beyond direct student-teacher interactibn) , and in inti»acfcing. 

■. . • ' - 

, ," ■ » 

with other teachers about instruct ibnal'^imprbVement . 

Adfflini8trati^7e support for IL success iricludes: acknowledgement and 
approvalgof effort arid accomplishmerits,' Ibgistical assistance to arrajige for 
common planning tiSe and niaterials, arid carefully ^piied positive pressure 
' Cespeciaily on teachers outside the IL"*s domain) to encourage participation. 



Admlhlsttatbrs may also provide incentives Such as arrartging for ihs of ; 
several schools or districts to meet together andvshare experiences or to 
present their projects to outside audiences. 

This study .has^ looked at tie broader role of: the teacher as''^ instruc- 

. __ J ^ ."^ ^' __ _ _' 
tibhal leader. Teachers can be effective Its If certain kinds/ of" conditions 

t _ ' ■■ ' ' • . ■ • - 

are present. The rbie of the teacher leader identified in the present study 

should be oi ihterest*^ to researchers iijvolved in school improvement and 

planned change, and to LEA administrators, at both district and school levels 

who are trying to find altemati^re ways of distributing workloads among their 

staff. • Th^ study might, also suggest to educators involved in te'acher quality 

issues that teacher assessment and fevards should be based not only on the 

teacher*^ role in the^ classroom but on additional activities such as involve- 

ment in^planning, decision-inaking^ traftitng, and problem-solving. Allowing 

■ - * > ' .■ ■ ■ . . * 

teachers to expand their roles beyond the classroom may be a way to Improye 

r __ ' j . _ _______ :__-____. _ __^ 

teacher quality and to attract and retain qualified people In educS|;ion. 
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